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GET OFF TO A FLYING START 
ON YOUR VISIT TO IRELAND! 


There are regular air services between 
Dublin and every place on this map. Fly to 
Dublin direct by fast, comfortable 

Aer Lingus airliner. No crowds or fuss. 

No tips. No luggage worries—it’s check- 
ed through to Dublin. Money-saving 
special excursion fares! Dublin to Shannon 
flights connect with transatlantic services. 
British subjects need no foreign currency 
—no passport or travel documents. 
INFORMATION and BOOKINGS from 
your local travel agent, British European 
Airways or Aer Lingus in London 
(WHltehall 1080). 


AER LINGUS 


Laren Ata Lines 









For Business and Holiday 









journeys to Ireland 
travel by 
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ROUTES 










HOLYHEAD - DUN LAOGHAIRE 
FISHGUARD - ROSSLARE 







Service also via 
FISHGUARD - WATERFORD 









Regular nightly services from Holyhead to 
Dun Laoghaire and from Fishguard to Rosslare 
and Waterford on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday nights by modern well-equipped ships. 
















Connecting trains to and from the Ports. 


For all information 
enquire at 
British Railways Stations 
Offices or Agencies. 


@ ONCE more the clear, translucent beauty of Waterford 
Cut Crystal Glass is on show throughout the world; once 
more the skill that made antique Waterford glass so justly 
famous is being devoted to the production of fine lead 
crystal glassware, based on traditional designs and adapted 
to the tastes of this modern age. Perfection in design and 
workmanship, ageless beauty and enduring elegance . . . the 


best shops everywhere are proud to stock Waterford Glass. 
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Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


INLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 











Model H. P. Per Week Model H. P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 8 £12 12 off Ford RAC 16 £2100 
Anglia BHP 23.4 $36 Consul BHP 47 $60 
Ford RAC 10 £14 14 0] Ford RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 30.1 $42 V8 Custom | BHP 110 $71 


























20% DISCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE — 14TH OCTOBER TO 30TH APRIL 


WALDEN MOTOR GO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 


TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCARS 
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Vor.2 Nov.- Dec. No.4 : New Irish Souvenirs 
Veek | The official journal of Fégra Failte, F 
= the National Tourist Publicity . ° ‘ 
9° ' Organisation for Ireland. Published 3 ; Christmas in Treland 
9 ' every two months at 93, Pembroke ; 
eee Road, Dublin. 
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TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX . 
1 Trish Events 


DUBLIN : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 
at Cork, Belfast and Galway. 
NEW YORK: Ireland House, 33, East 
soth Street. 


A Time for Tradition 


CIRCULATION 
AND SUBSCRIPTION 
The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
' ~, “a copy, or Ten —— 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post free. f 2: ; ‘i 
The magazine is distributed free Fetes Dromoland Castle 
of charge to Irish Public 
Bodies, Travel Agents, Transport 
Companies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
abroad. 


The Tara Brooch 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

Short eee 4 from material sapece este: 
ing in this magazine may e " = + . 
reproduced without _ permission ST Ireland un Five Days 
provided authorship and source are = 

acknowledged. For permission § to 


_ reprint complete articles application 
' should be made to the Editor. 


Tourist Topics 


From the Bookshelf 


—some books about Ireland 








COVER PICTURE 


| Our cover picture shows the poster 
= is being used to publicise An Téstal, 
1954, throughout the world. “ror 

As a centrepiece it has the emblem of rw. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 





An Toéstal—a traditional Irish harp into oe , 
the fore-pillex ‘ond head of which are We thank the Irish Folklore Commission, the Office of Public Works and the 


woven an ornamental motif inspired by Irish Press, for permission to make use of certain photographs appearing in the 
the Book of Kells, Around it are grouped present issue. 

the arms of the four provinces of Ireland + 

and figures in silhouette which symbolise 
some of the many and varied forms in 
which An Tostal, 1954, will manifest itself, 
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THE FIRST An Tostal, which was held in 1953, 
firmly established the Irish National Spring Festival 
as a major tourist attraction. Visitors who came 
from far and near found Ireland showing itself 
at its best. 

Poets and playwrights, painters and composers 
joined with local craftsmen in the nationwide 
celebrations. And so did the ordinary citizen. 

In the coming Spring—from April 18th to May 
gth—all Ireland will once again be at home ; at 
home to her exiles and their friends, at home to 
all members of the Irish race, at home to everybody 
who wishes to visit the country when it is at its 
best. 

An Tostal in being a Spring Festival carries 
on something of the tradition of the ancient Irish 
festivals which were held at the same time of the 
year as a ceremonial marking of the beginning 
of Summer. 
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It should not, however, be considered as just 
a revival of the ancient Irish Festival, no more 
than it should be thought of as being one with 
the larger continental festivals. It is not just a 
question of one town or one city being en fete for 
three weeks, but of a whole country. It cannot 
be thought of simply as a festival of the arts or a 
series of sports meetings as the programme is 
specially designed to embrace all aspects of Irish. 
life and culture. It has been described—and without 
exaggeration—as the most comprehensive pro- 
gramme ever offered by a small nation to its visitors 
and its own citizens ; as a time of pageantry and 
national rejoicing, of colourful parades and ex- 
hibitions and sporting and cultural attractions 
when the Irish Clans—and their friends—from 
near and far can assemble in joyful reunion. Never 
before has anything quite like it been conceived 
—three weeks of festivity and rejuvenation in which 
































we exert ourselves to make our visitors happy 
whilst they are with us and to send them away 
believing that we Irish have something to offer 
which the rest of the world may need. 


However, enough of generalities! Yo 
want to know precisely what you can s 
come to Ireland for next year’s Tos 
cities, towns and villages all over Ireland 
busy with plans. There will be carnivals, 
and sporting events of all kinds. There 
festi¥als of traditional singing, storytelling and 
ancing’ There will be orchestral and choral con 


rts ; eMhibitions of the arts and crafts of the home. 


Perhap§ the best way to form an advance estimate 
of what Ab Tostal, 1954, willAjt like is to have a 
Ng Mfeady in an 


glance at the list of maj 








AWanced stage. 

Ofte of the megt ar fee the two-day 
PAGBRANT OF G34 RICK which will 
take pl&e over Gey Easter weekend, April 17th, 
18th, 195. It @viilfillustrate the landing of Saint 
atrick and Menfourage, his meeting with native 
hiefs on the banks of the River Boyne, his in- 
uence in the historic town of Drogheda, once 

med the cradle of Christianity in Ireland; his 
a@ of deliberate defiance of Pagan Law in the 
ligating of the Paschal Fire on the Hill of Slane, 
thé arrest of the Saint and his followers by the 
soldjers of the Ard-Righ or High King, and his 
proggess through An Uaimh or Navan, now the 
capita] town of Royal Meath; his appearance before 
the A§d-Righ and his court at Tara of the Kings, 
his dfcussions with the Brehons and Druids, 
with th® resultant conversion of Ireland to Christi- 
anity wi~hout bloodshed. It promises to be a most 
impressiv@ affair. The cast of hundreds will be 
led J ne of the best known of Irish actors and 
et or their setting, of course, they will 
Mtual places where the historic events 






depicteY hafgpened. 

Speakige bings theatrical—and who can 
come to ithout Avanting to see something 
of a theatre"which has d eveloped in a few decades 
into a legend—An Tostal will be marked by many 
special theatre programmes of the Irish classics, 
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G. B. Shaw 








Michael MacLiamma 








Lennox Robinson 


Austin Clarke 





Patrick Kavanag 
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of the plays by Synge, O’Casey and the others 
‘vho wrote Dublin’s Abbey Theatre into theatrical 
iistory. At Athlone the ALL-IRELAND 
4MATEUR DRAMA FESTIVAL, such a success 
in last year’s Tostal, will take place again and will 
orovide an opportunity for visitors to see the best 
amateur companies in a wide selection of plays, 
mostly from the Irish repertoire. 

And at the other end of Ireland a RALLY OF 
THE TIR CONAIL CLANS is being planned. 
The major towns and villages in that county will 
participate in it and the general idea is to revive 
the old loyalties in the famous Clans of Tir Conail 
at home and overseas, such as the O’Donnells, 
MacSweeneys, O’Dohertys, O’Boyles, MacManuses 
and the Wards. 

An innovation of the 1954 Tostal will be LA 
NA mBLATH (Day of the Flowers), a Floral 
Pageant which will be held at Easter in Dublin. 





It will resemble the floral festivals Rfeatured in 
various other European cities and i have for 
its centrepiece a grand parade of flo i bedecif@ 
floats through the city centre, depiculf culture oY 
social, commercial and industrial facet of Iris ae 
life. 

Since Ireland is pre-eminently a sporting} 
it is not surprising that special care has be¥ 
to ensure that this side of the programm 
complete. 
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Gaelic sports fans will be well catereq 
out the country with many fixturg 
interest both where hurling and Géeli 
are concerned. 
























For those interested in racing, eigf 
will take place during An Tostal periog 2 
Punchestown and the Irish Grand 


FESTIVAL, which is being planned, sh 
considerable interest. There will Jeg, 
classes—Salmon, Trout, Pike and 
petitors can fish on any waters th 
They can fish as long and as ofte 
Dublin’s famous Spring Sh@# 
in the last week of An Tostal @q 
light will be the Internatio 
Competition, open to the World, Wit=prizes wich 
promise to be by far the most valuable qer 
awarded in Ireland for jumping. There will go 
be a Tostal Junior Cup for a fica | 
Championship. 
A further departure from the commonplag 
will be afforded by the TOSTAL NATIONA 
CURRACH RACING CHAMPIONSHIPS als 
scheduled for the 1954 Spring Festival. Currac 
Racing is an ocean sport peculiar to Ireland. Th 
currach, in daily use by the hardy fishermen of the 
western seaboard, is not primarily a racing craft, 




























































craft. It is expected that crack crews from the 
coastal counties of Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, Galway, 
Clare, Kerry and Cork will compete. 

In An Tostal, 1953, the Golden Ball Golf Tour- 
nament held over the Curragh, County Kildare, 
proved to be an outstanding attraction. It is pro- 
posed to repeat this competition in an elaborated 
form in 1954. 

The competition has simple rules. Competitors 
are allowed three clubs of their own choice; they 
drive off the first tee at the County Kildare Golf 
Club, Kildare ; make their way over the rolling 





plains of the Curragh of Kildare, and finish on the 
18th Green at the Curragh Golf Club several miles 
away. The trophy awarded to the winner embodies 
a solid gold golf ball. 

These are but a few events selected at random 
from the many which might have been mentioned. 
There are others—for example, the Cork Music 
Festival with leading choirs, folk music and figure 
dancing, and the TOSTAL CONTRACT BRIDGE 
INTERNATIONAL, to be held in Galway, Capital 
of the West—but even to list them would far 
outrun our space. 











Wherever you go in Ireland during An 


Tostal, 1954, you will find the 


Trish people in gay and festive mood, eager to welcome you 


and show you their country 
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TH TAKING HOME 


A SUITABLY INSCRIBED ash-tray, a three-legged pot lettered A PRESENT 
FROM .. ., all holiday resorts have them and it’s surprising the number 
of people that like to take home with them some souvenir of each holiday. 

Part of the fascination of souvenirs as they line up in ranks on the 
mantelpiece and sideboard is the living link which they seem to offer 
with past experiences. Even an unattractive, crudely painted mug can 
evoke a wealth of pleasant memories ! 

For many there can be no better souvenir of Ireland than some of 
the products for which she is justly famous—a piece of tweed, the elegant 
sparkle of a Waterford cut-glass decanter or the meliow bouquet of a 


ten-years-old Irish whiskey. 
The Design Group, recently formed in Dublin, has now added a most 











attractive set of souvenirs to those already on the market—souvenirs 
whose individuality and charm should ensure for many of them a place 
in the suitcases of many returning visitors. 
A set of hand-painted plaster figures—they look like real life because 
they are from real life. The figures, which are inexpensive, find their 
subjects in the Aran Islands and in Dublin. 
There are men and women from the sturdy island community on 
Ireland’s West coast clad in the distinctive folk-wear of the region— 
bawneens and flaming red petticoats, whilst Dublin is represented by 
a series of city “ types” which include the flower and fruit sellers who 
ae peddle their wares at the foot of Nelson Pillar, a plumber, a jarvey, a 
» newsboy and a street musician. 
_ Other members of Design Group—which includes young painters, 
_ Stulptors and architects, as well as business brains—are at work on 
sik ae. sguvenir ideas. One is engaged in painting miniatures of Irish 
Rea €auty-spots ; another has designed a new form of scenic casket and 
is organising production in a remote County Cork village, whilst a third 
“38.concentrating on wood-carving and inlaid work. 

To judge from their standards of craftsmanship and design, the new 
souvenits will have more than sentimental attraction. They will be 
| possessing for their own sake. 












































































lt might well have been named the 
Children’s Season and for them indeed 
it has a special connotation — an 


Wael ee be? Ao alee tome =—s ctmosmhere of makebelicve, which 
Father gets the bird : 










delights even the most disinterested 
parent. Perhaps they remember how 
once even they were caught up in its 
magic. 

For the holiday-maker, too, Christ- 


mas in Ireland has a special charm... 
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CHRISTMAS in Ireland, as elsewhere, is a time 
of goodwill, a time when even the most casual 
meeting quickly blossoms into friendship, a time 
when everybody seems to radiate a humorous 
easy good-fellowship. It’s a time for the children, 
with the shop-windows everywhere sparkling with 
gifts. And above all it’s a time for the tourist. 
Add this special Christmas spirit of bonhomie to 
the traditional Irish attribute of making friends 
and strangers welcome and what have you? The 
perfect setting for a Christmas holiday. Whether 
it’s to be a large city hotel or a remote and modest 
country boarding-house, a Christmas holiday 
Ireland will leave you with many memories 
cherish. 

And what are you likely to remember m 
The busy crowds which throng the city st 
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the harassed fathers and purposeful mothers steering 
children laden with pink and blue parcels from 
one smiling Santa Claus to the next ; the street 
hawkers whose bobbing balloons and lengths of 
gaily painted decorations and tinsel add dashes 
of colour to the side streets ; or the shops now 
bursting with good things—turkeys hanging in 
neat rows, windows full of cakes and puddings, 
and outside on the pavement brightly-berried holly 
stacked ; or the more leisurely tempo of a country 
Christmas, where the most important element is 
the atmosphere of quietude and friendliness which 
spreads like a mantle over the land. 

Town or country, city or village, Christmas in 
Ireland is a time when everyone is everyone’s friend 
—a time when the tourist can be particularly sure 
of a warm welcome. The feeling of a unique occasion 











fills the air and even the most casual acquaintance 
gains a special significance on Christmas Eve. This 
feeling of a unique occasion is to be found every- 
where. It is not possessed solely by the cities with 
their bright lights—even nature seems to take a 
hand in it. It may be felt on a Christmas morning 
country walk or in the heart of a city at nightfall ; 
it may be felt when the pure voices of the carol 
singers echo through the half-seen vaulted roofing 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin, or when the 
bells ring out the last minutes of the year and 
thousands of Dubliners sing and dance in Christ- 
church Place far below. It may be felt on some 
remote hillside where the darkness is only broken 
by the dancing light of candles in cottage windows. 
The candles may not be as bright or appear so gay 
as the cities’ shop-windows, each filled with season- 
able tableaux, but then in these matters mere 
size is no criterion of effect. 

A Christmas candle fixed in a sconce made from 
a scooped-out turnip can be as full an expression 
of the Christmas spirit as the trees, each with 
hundreds of bulbs, that line New York’s Park 
Avenue. Not so dazzling, perhaps, but inspired 
by a deeper feeling—a feeling which finds expression 
in every church in the land in the faces of those 
who, kneeling before carefully made cribs, ponder 
on the meaning of the Nativity which they represent. 
Ireland at Christmas holiday time not only offers 
gaiety and a wide variety of diversions, but some- 
where with time and place to think and dream. 
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The wren-boys on their rounds. With the pennies 
they collect they will have a party. 


The days when whiskey was a few pence the 
gallon and tobacco a penny the ounce may be past, 
but the Christmas visitor to Ireland won’t fare too 
badly on turkey with sage and onion stuffing; 
Christmas pudding liberally doused in brandy or 
Irish whiskey and Christmas cake. In the country 
it will probably be goose instead of turkey and 
the liquor may be poured over it as well as over 
the pudding. 

Many Irish hotels now prepare special pro- 
grammes for Christmas and spare no pains to give 
their visitors a good time with dances, parties, 
special excursions, etc. Indeed, these have been 
so successful that instances have been known of 
people travelling a few miles from their homes 
to enjoy all the fun of a Christmas at a hotel and at 
the same time avoid some of the responsibilities and 
chores which are part and parcel of it. 

The hotels are specially decorated with holly, 
mistletoe and paper decorations. There will prob- 
ably be a Christmas tree and there will certainly 
be as friendly a company as one could find 
anywhere. 

On St. Stephen’s Day (December 26) the holiday 
tempo speeds up. The theatres feature pantomimes 
or special Christmas reviews, whilst the famous 
Abbey Theatre Company usually gives a pantomime 
in Irish. St. Stephen’s Day also sees a large number 
of sports meetings, and if one is spending a country 
Christmas one will possibly find oneself doing 
something like shooting, hunting or rabbiting. 
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One may even meet the wren-boys, dressed-up 
and disguised, making their visits from house to 
house, singing as they go— 


The wren, the wren, the king of ail birds, 
St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze . 


and collecting pennies for the big party which 
they will have that night. 

And when the last day of the year comes, one 
may meet with a farmer, who respecting the tra- 
ditions of his forefathers, will make his way with 
a cake of bread to the inside of the main door of 
the house and striking it with the cake, say: “ Out 
with misfortune, in with happiness, from to-night 
to this night twelvemonths, in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

That’s it—the Irish Christmas, a pleasing balance 
between grave and gay, peace and festivity. 


‘AICHE NOLLAG ANOCHT 


On Christmas Eve in the year 1350, when the Black 
Death was sweeping Ireland, a scribe wrote this 
on the margin of a law manuscript :— 


“* Tonight is the Eve of Christmas, and under the 
protection of the King of heaven and earth am I 
tonight. May the end of my life be holy, and may this 
great plague pass by me and my friends and restore us 
once more to joy and gladness. Hugh, son of Conor 
Mac Egan wrote this in his father’s book, in the year 
of the great plague.” 

And a year later he wrote on the same page :— 


“A year ago tonight I wrote the lines on the margin 
below, and if it be God’s will may I reach the anniversary 
of this Eve again. Amen. Pater Noster.” 















































The Permanent Exhibition of Irish Manufactures at 
3 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, is the only one of its 
kind in Ireland. The Exhibition acts as an Information 
Bureau on all industrial and economic matters. Its Enquiry 
Bureau gives full details of Irish products, including 
names of manufacturers and suppliers. Visitors are afforded 
an excellent opportunity of seeing a representative display 
of Irish-made goods at this Exhibition which is open 
daily throughout the year from 9.30 a.m. to I p.m. and 
from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission is free. 


Hunting 


The hunting season proper starts in November and 
extends to mid-April. In America and in several Continental 
countries the term “Hunting” embraces shooting, 
fishing, coursing and kindred sports ; but in Ireland it 
has only one meaning: the pursuit of some beast of the 
chase by a pack of hounds hunting entirely by scent. 
There are eighty-five recognised packs of hounds in 
Ireland and during the season regular meets are held 
throughout the provinces. 


Fine Arts 


ABBEY THEATRE : Once nightly (Sundays excepted). Pearse 
Street, Dublin 

DRAMA: Edwards-MacLiammoir (Dublin Gate Theatre 
Productions Ltd.) Gate Theatre, Dublin 

MUSICAL COMEDY— 

Newry Musical Society’s presentation of “‘ Rose Marie ” 


—Town Hall, Newry, Co. Down 1-9 
Rathmines and Rathgar Musical Society—“ Gilbert and 
Sullivan.” Gaiety Theatre, Dublin : . 2-04 
Dublin Musical Society’s presentation of “The Belle 
of New York.” Gaiety Theatre, Dublin ; 16-25 
Old Belvedere Musical and Dramatic Society—‘ Flora- 
dora.” Gaiety Theatre, Dublin . 23-28 


GRAND OPERA: Hamburg State Opera Company and 


Dublin Grand Opera Society. Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin ; ; ; . : , 23-19 Dee. 
Exhibitions 

ART: G. Dillon; — Ryan; Victor Waddington 
Galleries . Nov. /Dec. 


FESTIVAL : Feiseanna : A feis (plural feiseanna) may be 
described as an Irish festival or competition featuring 
Music, Drama, Dancing, Singing and traditional instru- 
mentalists. The feis is distinctively Irish in origin, being 
a revival of the first great feis at Tara in 1300 B.c., when 
OLLAMH FopDHLA was King of Ireland. It was held every 
third year until A.D. 554. 
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Feis Ceoil an Iarthair (Western Music Festival). Galway 
is-21 
BLOODSTOCK SALES: A tribute both to the status of Irish 
Bloodstock and to the popularity of these sales are the 
following figures for the three-day September sale of 
yearlings: Total Sold, 315; Aggregate, 192,377 gns.; 
Average, 610.72 gns. Overseas buyers regularly attend 
the bloodstock sales. 
November Sales. Ballsbridge, Dublin . ; 17-21 


General Sport 


RUGBY FOOTBALL: Leinster v. Connacht. Dublin . 5 
AMATEUR BOXING: Crumlin Boxing Club Tournament. 
National Stadium, Dublin . 6 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Ulster v. Munster. Belfast ; 7 
AMATEUR BOXING : Leinster Council Tournament. National 
Stadium, Dublin : ; 13 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Leinster v. Ulster. Dublin ; 14 


AMATEUR BOXING: Royal College of Surgeons (Ireland) 
Boxing Club v. St. Vincent’s ie Club. National 


Stadium, Dublin j 20 
HOCKEY : (Ladies’) Ulster v. Munster. " Belfast ; 21 
BOXING: International, Ireland v. ee National 
Stadium, Dublin : ; , 22 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Irish Trial. Dublin : : 23 


COURSING: Irish Cup. Clounanna (Sponsored by Co. 


Limerick Coursing Club) . 25, 26, 27 

HOCKEY : (Men’s) Leinster Trial. Dublin : ; 28 

Horse Racing 

MULLINGAR 4 LEOPARDSTOWN 14 

CLONMEL 5 NAAS an 

CURRAGH 7 (November Handicap) 
(Irish Cesarewitch) LEOPARDSTOWN 2s 

THURLES 12 

DECEMBER 

Fine Arts 


a ART: Fr. Jack Hanlon. Victor Waddington Galleries, 
in 

ABBEY THEATRE: Once nightly (Sundays excepted). Pearse 
Street, Dublin 

GATE THEATRE: Edwards-MacLiammoir (Dublin Gate 
Theatre Productions Ltd.) “A Lock of the General’s 
Hair” and ‘‘ Anna Christie.” Gate Theatre, Dublin 
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GRAND OPERA: Dublin Grand Opera Society with principals from 
the Hamburg State Opera and the Covent Garden Company present 
five operas including ‘‘ Carmen,” with Constance Shacklock and 
Franz Vroons, soloists. Also ‘‘ The Bartered Bride ”’ with Veronica 
Dunne and mens Johnston as the is We Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin . 1-9 
GRAND OPERA : Dublin Operatic Society ‘presents " ‘The ‘Lily of 
Killarney,” ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” and “‘ Simone Boccanegra.”’ Conductors : 

Leo Quayle and Dr. Walter Beckett. Soloist : Dermot Troy, tenor. 
Olympia Theatre, Dublin ‘ 2-1 week 
MUSICAL COMEDY: Newry Musical Society’: s presentation of “‘ Rose 


Marie.” Town Hall, Newry, Co. Down 1-9 
SYMPHONY CONCERT: Dublin Orchestral Players, Abbey “Lecture 
Hall, Dublin ‘ ‘ . 3 


General Sport 


COURSING: Listowel. Listowel, Co. Kerry ; 
COURSING : St. Margarets. St. Margarets, Dublin 
COURSING : East Donegal. Lifford, Co. Donegal 
RUGBY FOOTBALL : Connacht v. Munster. Galway 
MOTOR RACING : M. G. Club Racing. Dublin 
MOTOR RACING: Dublin and District Motor Club Waters Cup 
Trial. Dublin 

AMATEUR BOXING: St. Francis Boxing Club v. British Railways, 
National Stadium, Dublin ‘ ‘ a 
COURSING : Newbridge. Newbridge, Co. Kildare ; . 9, 10 
AMATEUR BOXING: National Junior Championships. This fixture 
attracts a large entry from the city and provincial clubs and also 
from the Defence Forces. These Championships provide a gruelling 
test; in fact, most Irish International representatives and National 
Champions are former Irish Junior Champions. National Stadium, 
Dublin . 9-12 
MOTOR CYCLING: Dublin University Light Car Club’s - 
Memorial Scramble. Dublin ‘ 12 
MOTOR’ CYCLING: Knock M.C.C. 
Henderson Cup Scramble. Belfast 12 
RUGBY FOOTBALL: Irish XV v. British 


. 
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Combined Services, Dublin : 12 
HOCKEY: (Men’s) Connacht v. Leinster. 
Kilcock . 12 


AMATEUR BOXING : Universities " Cham- 
pionships. National Stadium, Dublin 19 
MOTOR CYCLING: Ards Club’s Rusk 


Memorial Trial. Belfast. E 26 
MOTOR CYCLING : Dublin and District St. 
Stephen’s Day Trial : 26 
MOTOR RACING: Leinster Motor Cycling 
St. Stephen’s Day Car Trial . 26 
COURSING: East Donegal. Lifford, Co. 
Donegal . z ; ; ‘ 26 
COURSING: Rathluirc. Rathluirc, Co. 
Cork , ‘ é ; : 31 


Horse Racin g 


AN UAIMH (Co. Meath) . ; 5 
MULLINGAR ‘ ; : : 12 
LEOPARDSTOWN ‘ , ; 26 
LIMERICK ; ; 26 


DRIMOLEAGUE (Co. Cork) : 26 
LEOPARDSTOWN , , 
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In town and country, Christmas candles burn in 
most houses for the duration of the Holy Season. 












Tradition dies hard. At a time such 
as Christmas local customs play an 
important part in the pattern of life. 
Having lingered down through the 
centuries they add flavour to the 
celebrations. They have, in parts of 
Ireland, given way to the new, but 
there are still places where one can 
find such a Christmas as the one 
/ 
which Caoimhin O Danachairrecollects 


—when the Holy Season was . . . 


A TIME FOR 


and the customs he describes the 
common heritage of neighbours, 


parishes and counties. 




















ON CHRISTMAS EVE we children were taken by the 
hand to the top of the hill to see the lights. In every 
house in the parish—just as in every house in 
every parish through the length and breadth of 
Ireland—the long thick candles were being lit. 
Brave with holly and coloured paper they stood 
on the kitchen table, each set in a jug full of bran 
or half a turnip, while the youngest child lit them. 


TRADITION 


Then the man of the house set one of them in 
each window. We stood on the hill and watched 
the lights, the near ones clear and steady, the far 
ones flickering, across our corner of County Lim- 
erick, across North Kerry and the Shannon to the 
far away hills of Clare. And then we ran home, 
happy that the candles were lit and Christmas had 
come at last. 




















Of course, we had been down to the village that 
day. We weren’t going to miss the shopkeepers’ 
Christmas presents, so we took very good care to 
call to every shop at which our people dealt. On 
any other day of the year it was strictly business 
—we had to part with our pennies. But to-day 
the old custom held. The shops were full of people 
buying their Christmas stores and to every bag 
and bundle the shopman added his present. We 
weren’t buying anything, but all the same, we 
were never disappointed. Apples, bars of choc- 
olate or tdisins of sweets in every shop. The greedy 
ones ate theirs then and there, but we always kept 
ours until the candles were lit. 

After the last Mass on Christmas Day the bigger 
boys and the men took to the fields. In other parts 
of Ireland they had hurling or football or shooting 
matches, but in our district they hunted hares on 
foot with greyhounds. The housewife’s care of 
the Christmas dinner may be seen in this, for 
it cleared the kitchen of unwanted spectators and 
brought the dinner to the table at the return of the 
ravenous hunters. The main course was always 
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“Giving the Christmas Presents in an 


oe 


Irish Shop”, drawn by William Brunton in 1851. 


a roast goose, but the accompanying “ trimmings ”’ 
of bacon, mutton and beef would provide several 
ordinary meals. Then there was the big Christmas 
cake, black with fruit and spice and flavoured with 
porter and whiskey. This last appeared in other 
forms, too, steaming in punch or neat in incidental 
nips. (A weakling might add water, but the very 
thought of soda was a desecration not to be endured). 
For the abstemious there was strong tea with cream 
which some of the old ladies diluted with whiskey. 

As the evening darkened, the older boys slipped 
away to put the last touches on their gear for to- 
morrow’s “hunting the wran,” the children oc- 
cupied the floor with their toys and goodies, and 
the old people sat around the fire and talked of 
the days when there were no Christmas cards, no 
turkey or plum pudding, no Santa Claus or Christ- 
mas tree, but when Mary and Joseph walked the 
rough roads of Ireland, when all the streams ran 
wide to the sea, and when the beasts in the byre 
across the yard knelt at midnight to honour the 
coming of the Saviour. 


There are seldom more than a few days of snow 
in most parts of Ireland: Near Kenmare, Kerry. 
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DROMOLAND CASTLE 


Scattered throughout the counties of Ireland, there 
are many fine country houses and here and there a 
castle. Some of them are open to visitors, others have 
been converted into superb hotels, whilst some, like 
Dromoland, are homes where privacy is cherished. 
This is one of a series of articles which appeared in 
“The Irish Tatler and Sketch ” and which has been 
specially re-written for our pages. 


A GREY STONE Castle standing on a slight eminence 
above a reed-fringed lake bordered by wooded 
slopes—that is Dromoland, County Clare, the 
home of Sir Donough O’Brien, sixteenth Baron 
of Inchiquin. The noble family of Inchiquin 
belongs to the royal race of Tuadh-Mhumham 
(in its anglicised form Thomond), a name signifying 
north Munster. They are of a sept or family of 
Dalcassians whose territory lay in that part of 
the country now called County Clare. Brian Boru 
(Bo-rahma, the “ kine-counting,” because of the 
annual tribute of cows exacted from his defeated 
rivals), was the most famous of the line. He became 












High King of Ireland in 1002. Brian’s name is 
inseparably linked with the great victory of Clontarf, 
where, on Good Friday, 1014, he smashed for 
ever the military power of the Danes in Ireland, 
meeting death in the hour of victory at the hands 
of a Danish chief. His body and that of his eldest 
son, Murrough, were borne in mournful state to 
Armagh, and there buried. 

The princes of Thomond were fierce and ruthless 
warriors. If in their fighting they often, alas, raided 
churches and monasteries, in their intervals of 
peace they also built them. And how beautifully 
they built ! Such venerable monuments as Monaster- 
anenagh, Corcomroe, Clare Abbey, St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Limerick, and Holy Cross Abbey bear 
nobler testimony to the greatness of the royal race 
of Thomond than do the records of fights and 
forays, now buried in the dusty tomes of history. 

In 1169 the Normans landed in Ireland; and 
for a period of four hundred years the country 
was torn with strife. To the last, the O’Briens 
defended their independence and their patrimony. 
When Henry VIII took the title of “Lord of 
Ireland,” the Irish chieftains made their submission 
to him in 1543 and accepted English titles of 
nobility. Morogh O’Brien was created earl of 
Thomond and Baron of Inchiquin, with the added 
favour of bearing on his shield the Royal Arms 
and of wearing the Royal livery. During the 
Confederate Wars of the seventeenth century, 


Dromoland was built in 1830 architect 


James Payne, pupil of John Nash 



























Murrough O’Brien, sixth Baron of Inchiquin, 
a member of the Established Church, fought 
alternately for King and Parliament, and on account 
of his savage ruthlessness was branded by his 
countrymen as “ Murrough of the Burnings.” 
He distinguished himself later in the army of 
Louis XIV, and ended his chequered career by 
becoming a Catholic. 

Under the provisions of the “ broken Treaty 
of Limerick,” thousands of Irish soldiers took 
service in foreign countries, and earned immortal 
fame on the battlefields of Europe. Amongst these 
“Wild Geese” was a regiment commanded by 
Viscount Clare, an O’Brien, whose valour has 
been celebrated by Thomas Davis in his noble 
ballad, “‘ Clare’s Dragoons.” The sixth Lord Clare 
commanded the Irish troops at Fontenoy in 1745. 
Annoyed at some lack of discipline in his regiment, 
Louis XV said to him: “ Marshal, your country- 
men give me much trouble.” “ Sire,” replied Lord 
Clare, “‘ your enemies everywhere make the same 
complaint.” 


The 18th Century Temple in a grove of laburnum, yew and pine 


A prominent figure in the Parliamentary history 
of Ireland in the eighteenth century was another 
member of the princely house of Thomond, Sir 
Lucius O’Brien. For thirty-six years until his 
death in 1795, he represented County Clare. He 
was the champion of Free Trade, and one of 
Grattan’s most strenuous supporters in the fight 
for Legislative Independence. After his death, 
his son, Sir Edward O’Brien, who succeeded him 
as member for Clare, vigorously opposed the Bill 
of Union through all its stages, and left a bed of 
sickness to record his final vote against the measure. 

The most dramatic figure in the O’Brien story 
during the nineteenth century is William Smith 
O’Brien, son of Sir Edward. Although a Protestant, 
Smith O’Brien became a member of the Catholic 
Association, and later joined the Repeal Association 
as a protest against the arrest of O’Connell. He 
became the leader of the Young Ireland Party, 
and commanded the insurgents in the abortive 
rising of ’48. He was condemned to death for high 
treason, but the sentence was commuted to trans- 
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Limestone Fireplace in the Entrance Hall, brought from the O’Brien stronghold, Lemenagh Castle, in 1908 





portation. Rev. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., and his brother, 
Dr. Denis Gwynn, Professors in the National University 
of Ireland, are great-grandsons of William Smith O’Brien. 

Dromoland Castle, the family seat of the Barons of 
Inchiquin, was built in 1830. The site was so skilfully 
chosen, that from whatever angle it is viewed, the Castle 
is most impressive. From the sloping ground to the 
north of the lake, the great extent of the buildings can 
be best appreciated, the high battlemented walls and 
numerous towers being seen against a background of richly- 
wooded hills. Spaciousness is the dominating note of the 
interior. The Great Hall, flooded with light from the 
windows of its southern side, extends through the whole 
length of the building. On the north side of the Hall 
are situated the Dining-room, the Library and the quaint 
Octagonal Library. Above the Hall, and equal to it in 
length, is the Long Gallery, in which hang many historical 
portraits. 


The Fort, Dromoland demesne 




















THE LONG GALLERY 


THE LIBRARY 


On the staircase will be seen the portrait of 
Maura Rua, wife of Conor O’Brien, a descendant 
of the first Earl of Thomond. Conor was killed 
in the Confederate wars; and in order to save her 
home and lands Maura went to Limerick and 
offered to marry any officer selected by Ludlow, 
the Cromwellian general. The curious request 
was granted, and a certain Cornet Cooper was 
given her as a husband. He did not live long! 
The tradition in County Clare is that he died as 
the result of a savage kick from his wife ! 

Amongst the treasures of Dromoland is a great 
oaken table in the Entrance Hall. The massive 
supporting legs are carved in the form of heraldic 
lions. It is called the “Armada Table,” because 
it was salvaged from one of the ships of that great 
fleet, so many of which were wrecked off the coast 
of Ireland. 


Arthur Young Visited Dromoland 


On June 19, 1776, after a tedious passage of 
twenty-two hours from Holyhead in the packet 
Claremount, Arthur Young arrived in Ireland. Some 
months later he visited Sir Lucius O’Brien at 
Dromoland. Here is how he noted some of his 
impressions of that part of Clare nearly two hundred 
years ago: 


“‘ September 5, 1776. 

Dromoland has a pleasing variety of grounds 
about the house; it stands on a hill gently rising from 
a lake, in the middle of a noble wood. Three beautiful 
hills rise above it, and these command very fine views 
of the great rivers Fergus and Shannon at their 
junction, being each of them a league wide... . 


This country is famous for cider orchards. An 
acre of trees yields from 4 to 10 hogsheads per annum, 
and what is very uncommon in the cider counties 
in England, yields a crop every year. I never beheld 
trees laden with apples as in Sir Lucius O’Brien’s 
orchard, it amazed me that they did not break under 
the immense load which bowed down the branches. 


The poor live upon potatoes ten months of the 
year; but, if a mild winter, and a good crop, all the 
year on them. They keep cows very generally. Labour 
is usually paid for with land. Working days of Roman 
Catholics may be reckoned 250 in a year, which 
are paid for with as much land as amounts to about 
£6 and the good and bad master is distinguished 
by this land being reckoned at a high or low rent. 
The state of the poor in comparison with what they 
were twenty years ago, is that they are much 
increased in numbers, and better clad than they 
were, and more regularly fed, in being freed from 
those scarcities which were felt before the laws 
for the increase of tillage.” 


THE ARMADA TABLE 
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THE TARA BROOCH 


By H. A. WHEELER 


This is the first of several articles o on some of the most 
triking examples of Early Irish |Christian art to be 
found in the National Museum.) New photographs 
ve been made which demonstrate] the exquisite detail 
k in these objects more Sylly than any previously 
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case of perso s of noble rank the brooch 
was sometimes of precious metal or elaborately 
ornamented. (continued on page 30) 
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‘|. . there is no reason to suspect an inner symbolism 
in many of the concrete objects figured in Irish 
art. They are merely ornamental. Figures of men 
and animals are treated by the artist in the freest 
possible way. They are twisted and distorted into 
knots physically impossible, sometimes almost 
indistinguishable from geometrical interlacements. 

—from The Archeology of Ireland 

by R. A. S. MacAlister. 











THE TARA BROOCH (continued from page 27) 


Amongst the surviving examples of decorated 
brooches the Tara Brooch takes pride of place 
both for the excellence of its workmanship and the 
complexity of its structure. In other respects it 
is merely one of a class, the penannular or ring- 
headed brooch, of which many examples are known. 
Small plain brooches of this type, consisting of 
a straight pin with a movable head in the shape 
of a broken ring, the ends of which are frequently 
decorated, are common in various provinces of 
the Roman Empire. From Britain the penannular 
brooch spread to Ireland, where its life was pro- 
longed to a much later date (about A.D. 1090) 
than elsewhere, and it achieved a splendour un- 
parallelled in other countries. 

The Tara Brooch, in spite of its name, was 
certainly not found at Tara. There are two conflicting 
stories about its discovery, but the more probable 
version is that it was found in 1850 by some 
children on the beach somewhere near Drogheda, 
possibly at Bettystown, Co. Meath. It came into 
the possession of a Dublin jeweller, who for 
commercial reasons gave it the name of the Royal 
Tara Brooch, hoping thereby to boost the sale 
of replicas. 

The brooch can be dated only on grounds of 
style. It is generally placed somewhere in the first 
half of the eighth century on account of the 
resemblances between its ornament and that of 
the Book of Durrow, and, even more, of the Book 
of Kells, both of which are now to be seen in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The material of the Tara Brooch is bronze, 
partly gilt, with inlaid panels of gold filigree. It 
is also enriched with settings of amber, blue and 
purple glass and dark blue and red enamel. The 
ring-head is closed, as is usual in brooches after 
about A.D. 700. It is quite a small brooch, the 
diameter of the head being only about 34 inches, 
and is much surpassed in size by some of the other 
brooches in the National Museum, such as the silver 
example from Killamery, Co. Kilkenny. The 
ornament of the Tara Brooch is too complicated 
and varied to be described briefly. It includes 
spirals, interlacings, human heads and animal 
forms, the work on the back, which is incised, 
being even finer than that on the front. As the 
brooch is mounted on a revolving turntable which may 
be switched on and off at any point desired, it is 
now possible for the visitor to the National Museum 
to examine both sides with equal facility. 

A chain of fine silver mesh, of the kind known 
as Trichinipoly work, is attached to the side of 
the brooch. It is not known what was attached 
to the other end of this chain, which is now broken, 
but it is possible that there was originally a pair 
of brooches. 
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FIRST DAY 


Dublin/Galway via Athlone 
Arrive Dublin 


Morning train to Galway 
Evening at Galway 


Night at Galway 


What to see 


Galway—consult Holiday Information Leaflet 
No. 20. The Church of St. Nicholas which was 
founded in 1320 is of particular interest, as Christo- 
pher Columbus is said to have prayed there on 
his way to discover the New World. 

Spanish influence on the city is also preserved 
in the Spanish Arch and nearby Spanish Parade, 
once the favourite promenade of Spanish merchants 
and their families. 

The Lynch Memorial on the site of the Old 
Jail was erected to James Lynch Fitzstephen who, 
in the thirteenth century, condemned and executed 
his own guilty son, Walter, on that spot. 


















Ireland in Five 


Days 


These short tours are arranged so that they may be 
made by bus and train and are based on the normal 
timetables. Although the tours start and finish at 
Dublin, it should be noted that they are circular and 
could, in fact, be started from any part of the route 
given. 


They are intended only for the visitor-in-a-hurry and it 
is hoped that this introduction to Ireland will in- 
veigle some into returning again for a longer holiday. 


SECOND DAY 


Tour of Connemara 


Night at Galway 


What to see 


Consult OFFICIAL GUIDE TO CONNACHT 
and GALWAY/MAYO folder. Connemara is the 
name given to that western portion of County 
Galway which lies between Lough Corrib and 
the Atlantic. It is a region of superb scenic grandeur, 
dominated by the rocky mountain range known 
as the Twelve Bens. Many of the people speak 
Irish there and it provides students of the language 
with excellent opportunities for acquiring fluency. 
Oughterard is a pleasant village close to the shore 
of Lough Corrib and the principal angling centre 
for this famous lake. The route from Oughterard 
to Maam Cross lies through a countryside which 
presents an amazing variety of bog, moorland, 
lake and mountain scenery. 

Clifden, the capital of Connemara, has an almost 
Alpine setting, nestling between the mountains 
and the Atlantic. Thackeray once described the 
locale as one of “the most beautiful districts that 
it is ever the fortune of a traveller to examine.” 








































THE MARINA, CORK 


CITY HALL, CORK 
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SELF-DRIVE 


CAR HIRE 


IRELAND’S Beauty at Your Steering Wheel 


@ 1953 models—Vauxhalls, Hillmans, 


Consuls, etc. Unlimited mileage. 


@ ireland’s largest fleet—over 100 


latest models. 


@ Chauffeur-driven Cars available. 
Arrivals met Shannon Airport, 


Cobh, Rosslare, Belfast. 





Travel Agents 
and Hotels: 
Please write 

for our 
Special 
Discount 
Terms. 


Write to-day for free illustrated brochure, hotel guides, routes, etc. 33 
Upper O'Connell St., Dublin 44701 /2 ; 16, 17 Hawkins St., Dublin 71655, 
7 Crofton Ave., Dun Laoghaire 87115, also at 18 Anglesea St., Cork 22357. 





THIRD DAY 


Galway /Cork via Limerick 
Morning bus to Limerick 
Afternoon at Limerick 
Evening bus to Cork 

Night at Cork 


What to see 

Limerick—consult Holiday Information Leaflet 
No. 20. Limerick Lace has won itself a well-deserved 
world renown. One may see it being made at 
the Good Shepherd Convent, Clare Street. Portions 
of the siege-battered old walls of the city still remain 
and beside the Thomond Bridge stands the Treaty 
Stone—on which tradition claims the Treaty of 
1691 was signed. Nearby, King John’s Castle is 
a striking piece of medieval architecture, built 
in 1210. 

Cork—In Cork City one should see St. Anne’s 
Shandon Church, with its curious “ pepper box ” 
steeple. Built in 1722, the 120-foot steeple houses 
the famous Bells of Shandon. 

At Turner’s Cross stands Christ the King Church, 
a most striking example of modern church archi- 
tecture, designed by Mr. Barry Byrne of Chicago. 
The Honan Chapel, near the College, is a beautiful 
Hiberno-Romanesque architectural gem modelled 
on King Cormac’s Chapel on the Rock of Cashel. 
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FOURTH DAY 
Tour to Killarney 


What to see 

Consult Holiday Information Leaflet No. 11 
and OFFICIAL GUIDE TO CORK. There are 
many attractive tours to be made in the Killarney 
Lake district. The most attractive way to see the 
magnificent National Park at Muckross is by 
jaunting car, and there are many routes of varying 
length which include the various places of interest 
such as Muckross Abbey, Ross Castle and Innisfallen. 


FIFTH DAY 


Cork/Dublin 

Morning train to Dublin 
Afternoon at Dublin 
Depart Dublin 


What to see 

Dublin—Consult Holiday Information Leaflet 
No. 30 and OFFICIAL GUIDE TO DUBLIN. 
There is a wealth of interest for the visitor in the 
city’s lovely Georgian buildings, its fashionable 
shopping centres where one may purchase such 
typically Irish gifts as tweeds and linen to bring 
home as souvenirs, and in its universities, museums 
and art galleries. 
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FOR CONVENIENCE 


NEW AIRPORT BUSES 


NEW AIRPORT BUSES FOR AER LIN 

Certain shortcomings have been felt for some time 
where the single-deck buses used to transport passengers 
to and from Dublin Airport were concerned. They had 
no special accommodation for luggage and the passenger 
accommodation, particularly since Aer Lingus acquired 
4o-seater Wayfarers—and it has on order 49-seater 
Viscounts—was inadequate to present and future needs. 


Six new double-deck coaches went into service on 
July rst. Accommodating fifty passengers, sixteen in the 
lower saloon and thirty-four on the top deck, they probably 
have a higher seating capacity than any other airline 
coach in the world. 


At the rear, the luggage compartment—which has been 
lined with a special material in such a manner that there 
are no projections of any sort or size which can damage 
or scratch baggage—has a capacity of approximately 
400 cubic feet. 


In previous years, Aer Lingus experienced a loss on 
the operation of its airport bus service. When the company 
decided to break new ground—as far as European operators 
were concerned—and charge passengers for this service, 
the operational loss was reduced to some extent. On July 
Ist the then-existent single fare of 1/— was increased to 
2/- in order to make the coach service self-supporting, 
and thus keep air fares down. 








cy WV’, aA : AND COMFORT 
LE? WENT SCHEDULI 

A new non-stop diesel train between Dublin and Cork 
has been in operation since September. This new inter-city 
service enables visitors and business people to spend six 
hours in Cork and return to Dublin the same day. The 
Cork Express leaves Westland Row at 8.25 a.m. and arrives 
in Cork at 11.45 a.m. The return express leaves Cork 
at 6 p.m. and arrives in Dublin at 9.10 p.m. This non-stop 
Express does the journey of 170 miles in three hours 
and ten minutes. 

The 8 a.m. fast train leaving Cork and arriving in 
Dublin at 12 noon, provides similar facilities for Cork 
people visiting Dublin. A return train leaves Dublin 
at 6.45 p.m. and arrives in Cork at 10.20 p.m. 

There are six trains in each direction every week-day. 
All Cork-bound trains with the exception of the 8.25 a.m. 
express leave from Kingsbridge. 

ie 1ING CHAMPIONSHIP: | J 

At the time of going to press, Killarney has been chosen 
tentatively as the venue for the World’s Ploughing 
Championship, 1954, and the Committee has been 
appointed to make the preliminary plans for the staging 
of this big event. If present plans succeed, visitors to 
Killarney will have a wonderful opportunity of seeing the 
world’s best ploughmen in action. As Ireland is primarily 
an agricultural country, it is fitting that world-famous 
Killarney should be chosen for the World’s Ploughing 
Championship, which incidentally was held in Canada 
this year. 
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SOUTHAMPTON AND COBH TO NEW YORK 


The good life afloat ras Ks 


ROM the early morning orange juice to the late- 
night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- 
gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for 
ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world 













or iust a simple lover of the best in everything... 
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REST-RELAX:-RECUPERATE:GO BY 


/TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL: RUN SHIP 
Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 
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FCREDENG: FRECHE 
by Robert Hayden Alcorn Hurst & Blackett, 15/- 


‘You HAVEN’T hunted till you’ve hunted in Meath,” an 
English friend told Mr. Alcorn, then an American under- 
graduate at Cambridge. As a result he shipped his Irish- 
bred hunter and a coloured groom across the Atlantic 
and found the material for many of the chapters of this 
fascinating hunting autobiography. 

His adventures covered many counties, but whether 
he mentions Tipperary or Meath, Louth or Limerick, he 
has nothing but praise for the warmth with which he was 
received, the beauties of the landscapes he found and the 
delights of riding to hounds in such a huntsman’s paradise. 
In his own words—‘“‘ I don’t know what I expected in 
Ireland, but what I found was incredibly beautiful.” 
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PHE NEW INVASION 
by Winefride Nolan MacMillan, 15§/- 


THE ‘‘ INVADERS’ are two people of Irish descent who 
were reared in Britain and who, until nearly thirty, were 
typical townspeople. The New Invasion tells part of the 
story of their settling in Ireland on a lonely farm in 
Wicklow. The narrator is the wife, who has taken a keen 
interest in the farm, doing what is traditionally considered 
as “woman’s work”: the feeding of the poultry and 
calves, and assisting in the fields with hay, corn, etc. 
Added to the story of the farm and the difficulties 
created by everything from unexpected bad weather to 
a plague of rabbits, is an account of the rebuilding of the 
old farm-house and the repairing and extending of the 
out-offices. Woven into the narrative are descriptions 
of such typically rural events as dramatics in the village 
hall, the monthly Fair, the annual threshing and the 
bringing home of turf from the bog. These things do 
not, however, exhaust the interests of the “ invaders,” 
and there are many side-glances at Irish history, local 
customs and the distinguishing characteristics of a people 
who have been fortunate enough to escape the worst 
results of the Industrial Revolution. The book ends with 
a confession of the author’s complete capitulation, in 
spite of many set-backs and disappointments, to the charm 
of her own particular spot in the ‘“ Garden of Ireland ” 
and a way of life which is far removed from that of the 


city-dweller. 














WITH 


The Lakes of Killarney . . . tropical 
Parknasilla... Galway Bay... Vale of 
Avoca... see'these and Ireland’s many 
other world-famous beauty spots by 
C.I.E. (Ireland’s Transport Company). 
Conducted luxury motor coach tours 
(6-day, 9-day, 11-day, 12-day), Diesel 
express trains, Go-As-You-Please tours, 
Radio Train day trips. Ask your travel 
agent about these delightful ways of 
discovering Ireland, or write C.I.E. 
Public Relations Department, 59 Upr. 
O'Connell Street, Dublin. 


ENQUIRIES :— U.S. and CANADA - Irish Railways Offices, New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto. FRANCE-British Railways Office, Paris. 
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Sho witet GF iullen as COM f2 Cole welhoul 


A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


We hope that when in Dublin you will find time 
to visit us at St. James’s Gate Brewery and see 
how the world-famous Brewers produce their 
famous stout. Special Guides are available, 
except on Bank Holidays, to conduct parties on 
tours of inspection. All you have to do is to 
call at the Visitors’ Reception Room, St. James’s 
Gate, Dublin, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
from Mondays to Fridays or at 11 a.m. only on 
Saturdays. (Bus No. 21 from College Green, 


Dublin.) Children under 12 are not admitted. 





Detroit, Mich, 
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Blazing a cask in the Cooperage, where casks are made and repaired. 
The Hall of Pillars, where barley is converted into malt. 
This is one of the Coppers in which Guinness is boiled with the hops. 


The Loading Wharf on the Liffey whence Guinness is sent to all parts of 
the world. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 








